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I.— THE FABLE OF THE CROW AND THE 
PALM-TREE: A PSYCHIC MOTIF 
IN HINDU FICTION. 

Note. 

The following pages are concerned with a lost Hindu fable 
about a crow (kaka) and a palm-tree (tala), which appears in 
literature strictly only in the shape of the allusive derivative 
adjective kakatallya, * pertaining to the crow and the palm-tree ’. 
By way of introduction, other derivatives from compounded 
fable words, which occur in the literature and grammatical 
treatises, call for explanation or discussion. 

The fable of the crow and the palm-tree is as follows: A 
crow alights upon a palm-tree just at the moment when the 
tree is falling, making it appear that the insignificant animal 
causes the downfall of the majestic tree. This turns out, in the 
light of the present treatment, to be an important psychic motif 
of Hindu fiction. In accordance with a plan for encyclopedic 
treatment of Hindu Fiction, stated some years ago, 1 the main 

1 See my articles, ‘ On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, 
and the Laugh and Cry Motif ’, JAOS. xxxvi . 54-89; and, ‘ On the Art 
of Entering Another’s Body’: a Hindu Fiction Motif, Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, lvi. 1-43. Preceded by, 'The 
Character and Adventures of Muladeva, ibid. lii. 616-50 ; and, ' On Talk- 
ing Birds in Hindu Fiction’, Festschrift fur Ernst Windisch, 349-61. 
Dr. E. W. Burlingame has published, in the same spirit, ‘The Act of 
Truth (Saccakiriya) : a Hindu Spell and its Employment as a Psychic 
Motif in Hindu Fiction', Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 
1917 , PP- 429-67. 

1 
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purpose of this article is a study, as exhaustive as possible, of 
the kakataliya motif. 

Derivatives from compounds alluding to fables. 

Hindu literature contains a liberal allowance of allusions to 
familiar fables which carry, by a word or two, the suggestion 
to the reader or hearer of the import of the fable. It is done, as 
with us, by mere mention of the chief actors or the chief prop- 
erties that occur in the fable, such as ‘ the wolf and the sheep ’ ; 
‘ sour grapes ’ ; * strange feathers ’, etc. Now the language is 
facile in making compounds, and this results in the rather strik- 
ing outcome of a number of compound words which join, with 
significant closeness, a pair of animals of the fable, or an animal 
and some inanimate object. As these dvandva pairs take on to 
themselves derivative grammatical suffixes, they become com- 
pact words of considerable length, calling for grammatical 
treatment; they are, therefore, preserved partly in literature, 
and partly in grammatical treatises. The final outcome is rather 
curious : the grammarians as well as the literature itself, have 
some fable compounds that are perfectly clear, and they have 
some whose import is obscure and disputable. Their number is 
not as large as is the interest attaching to them. We may 
wonder, by the way, whether Western literatures contain allu- 
sions to fables, no longer quite intelligible, because the fable 
itself has passed out, or has become obscured by later rifaci- 
mento, or popular mishandling. 

Kikol&kam, kakolukiyam, and k&kol&kikd. 

There are three derivatives from a copulative compound of 
the two birds’ names kaka, ‘ crow ’, and uluka, ‘ owl ’, namely, 
kakolukam, kakolukiyam, and kakolukika. The last of these 
words is reported in glosses (varttika) to Panini 4. 2. 104; 
3.125 ; it would seem that the word katha, ‘ story ’, must be sup- 
plied with it. The compound kakolukam occurs in a gloss to 
Panini 2. 4. 9 ; it means * crow and owl ’. The third, kakoluki- 
yam, ‘ pertaining to crow and owl ’, is the name given by the 
Pancatantra itself to the third book of that collection of fables, 1 

1 kakolukiyam n&ma trtlyam tantram. See Weber, Indische Sfudien 
xiii. 486; Benfey, Das Pancatantra, i. 37, 335 ff. 
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